August 16.] Johnsons prejudice against Swift.           49
conversation between the famous George Faulkner1 and him. George said that England had drained Ireland of fifty thousand pounds in specie, annually, for fifty years. ' How so, Sir! (said Dr. Johnson,) you must have a very great trade ?' ' No trade.' ' Very rich mines ?' ' No mines.' ' From whence, then, does all this money come?' 'Come! why out of the blood and bowels of the poor people of Ireland!' He seemed to me to have an unaccountable prejudice against Swift2; for I once took the liberty to ask him, if Swift had personally offended him, and he told me he had not. He said to-day,' Swift is clear, but he is shallow. In coarse humour, he is inferior to Arbuthnot3; in delicate humour, he is inferior to Addison. So he is inferior to his contemporaries ; without putting him against the whole world. I doubt if the Tale of a Tub was his4: it has so much more thinking, more knowledge, more power, more colour, than any of the works which are indisputably his. If it was his, I shall only say, he was impar sibi\'
1  Lord Chesterfield wrote from London on Dec. 16, 1760 (Misc. Works, iv. 291):—'I question whether you will ever see my friend George Faulkner in Ireland again, he is become so great and considerable a man here in the republic of letters; he has a constant table open to all men of wit and learning, and to those sometimes who have neither.   I have been able to get him to dine with me but twice.'
2  ' Dr. Johnson one evening roundly asserted in his rough way that " Swift was a shallow fellow; a very shallow fellow."    Mr. Sheridan replied warmly but modestly, " Pardon me, Sir, for differing from you, but I always thought the Dean a very clear writer."  Johnson vociferated, "All shallows are clear." '    Town and Country Mag. Sept. 1769. Notes and Queries, Jan. 1855, p. 62.   See ante, iv. 71.
3  ' The Memoirs of Scriblents,' says Johnson ( Works, viii. 298), 'seem